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numbers would indicate. If the proportionate
amount spent today for the instruction of certain
racial groups of the foreign 'population could be
separated from the total, it would be found that
less than the average is spent upon them for the
same reasons. However, when all allowances have
been made, it is obvious that the negro is receiving
less than a fair share of the appropriations made by
the Southern States for education.

The inadequate public schools for negroes have
been excused or justified upon the ground that
private and church schools are supplying the need.
This is true in some localities, for the great major-
ity of negro private schools, no matter by what
name they are called, are really doing only elemen-
tary or secondary work. These schools, however,
only touch the beginnings of the problem and have
served in some degree to lessen the sense of re-
sponsibility for negro education on the part of the
Southern whites. Where there is one of these
schools supported by outside philanthropy, the pub-
lic school is likely to be less adequately equipped
and supported than in the towns where no such
school exists. But at best, these schools can reach
only a small proportion of the children.

The difficulty lies in public sentiment.    As a rule